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ABSTBBCT ^ 

Concamad vitk tka naad to vtiaolata xaadiag (laaaoxa 
fox oldax adolascaats, tBis docaaai^t catlinaa a l^gB achcol xaading ^ 
oi^it that capi,talisaa oa tlia paxaaaial popalaxity of aaxias books 
sack as B^cy Ox^v, tk« fiaxdy Boya, aad Zca Salft. SaggaatadT i 
activltiai iap^oda kavlag stadasts xaflact en tkaix paxaonal raading 
aad vxita a fictional skatck about a favorita aatkox; xaacaxck a. ' 
aerias aatkox to discovax tka aalti-aatkox appxcack of tka mxi^— 
books; coapasa bXQax vaxsioas vitk naaax xavisad books tc aacovax 
sazisa, xapisa, aad staxaotypaa; aad discaas stiltad dialcgaa, ona • 
diaaasioaal ckaxactaxa, and foxaala axiting. tka atady of tka saxias 
book^ can ba axtendad to inclada tka s'axial diat aovals cf tka 1600a 

aitk tkaix kcavy aoxalising, poox ckaxactaxiaatioa, and-*t«tttad 

dialo^aa, ox a kistoxical appxoaak to. tka aatkox fioxatio Algax and 
kis xags-to-xlck as aovais.sat in tka latax 1600a. (BBI) *^ 
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THEY'RE READING THE SERIES BOOKS SO LET'S USE 
^ i , THEH:* OR, WHO IS SHAUN CASSIDY? 

• • . • J j 

Recently I was in Kansas -ftity for a readin^g convention. I had a chance * ' 

to -listen to such people^s Bill Martin, Jr. , Kenneth G^podman, Donald DurreO, 

Bin Durr, L>o Fay, E<J fry, Jerry Melss and the topping on this cake of fine 

speakers was pwt/author/entertainer Maya Angelou. It was, tq say the least. 

an exciting time ahdia stimulating experience. 

On the last dayK)f ihe convention, I went to breakfast with a iFriend of mine 

on the faculty at the University of Missouri -Kansas City. When she let ne off ~ 

back at my hot;el, the convention center was simply jammed with, thousands of 

'v s ' 

s 

cars and people. Lines of people circled both large convention centers.* 
Obviously, -I decided, I must have missifid the final reading t:onventi on highlight. 
Maya Angelou had^ttracted perhaps two thousand people an^.Bill Martit»-'abouf 
the 'Same, but there were tens of thousands of Jfeople iiere now and many were 
elementary school and junior high school students with their parents. Was it 
S^ie Hinton or Richard Peck I wondfered? Was someone about tq annoi/nce a new " / 
readability forrngT^? Was I suppose to be speaking and no one had mfentioned it 
to me? . • . 

I entered *th6^ lobby of my hotel and saw Maya Angelou and several of the other 
major speakers^get out of the elevator. Is this what everyone hat} teen waiting 
for? one ftven noti^d these convention speakers as they (juietly^stood in * 

.lii)e to pay their hotel^bllls. I couldn't stand; it any more so I turned to a 

I ••• ■ — • - 

particularly intense junior high school student who was leading her mother- to- 
wards the great throng of people. I directed my question to the girl. ^-Excuse 
«; .-^ftiat's going on?" I stamnered. She looked directly thVoui|h me towards 
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, ••' 

the auditorium ap'd screamed. - - . 



"He's in there! Oh/Gbd, he's.in there!" People were tficdcing at us and I 
turned away in embarassment. But then I thought, if indeed this is the, second 
coming, do I want to be caught- turning away in embarassment? My young friend 
was now cryfng so I tqrned to (ler mother. Luckily she ti^ pi-ty on ignorance 

"Don't you know?^ she' said with a mi xture^jiT disgust and pity, "Shaur^* 
Cassidy's jnsi.de. I stood scratching my he^d.as oVf she was pulled by , her dazod^ 
crazed, and crying daughter. • ^"^"^ 

NoW^I can't imagine thtt there are those* of you who work with youngsters who 

V-/ ' ' ' ~ • • • 

have no1| become acquainted with th^ tee*iage pheftoaenon of Shaun Cassidy but if 

his name doesn't^ring a ben„t>e's the son gj^^the late actor Jack-Cassidy and 

■ ' - • • ' ** " / 

theT blather of another' teenage superstar, David Casiidy. 

'- , , - ' 

At this pOT'nt solte of you may. well ask. what J^^sJi^ to do with Torn ^i ft, 

the series books, and adoiescenfreading? 5iiii|^ly^ Shaun t^ssidy was catapulted 

to fame with his starring ro^e as^one of the Ha>dy-^jyf^n the new TV series 

seen orTSunday nights, "The Adventures of* Nancy Dr ew ^nd the Ha r dy B oys> " 



Those of us concerned wth what youngs^rs enjoy reading know that Nancy , 
Drew and Tom Swift and Cherry Aites and Frank and Joe H^6y haveXvery often been 



an important part in the creation of' "lifet4me". readers. What is' somewhat 
worrisome tome is that all too many teachers recall wi,th obvious enjoyment the^r 
experiences with these books and yet do ndt allow ttteir own students 'to read 
the books because they lack something called "literary" merit." 

In thinking back on my own reading life, I could wish nothing better for a 

*• . » 

youngster in my^home or classroom than the intense pleasure/TTxl>erienceOn*my 
own reading pf the series books in a tinie in my readin9 life thaj/'has como'to 
bp known as the Unconscious D&Tight stage of reading. ^ * ♦ 

.1 was a devious reader and a conniving child. In the Nev» Englapd town, * . 
where I greW up, th^ local Woelworth's store had an entire comer devoted to 
the series books. Wednesdays after scht>ol meant dr\ aftemoog visit to Woolworth* 
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with^a friend. It i«r ricLfun goipg »Vone because paVt ofLthe delight was proudly 
letting your best frterid know)that yoy had read volumes 1-17 of the torn Swift 
series while he had to cWff^s to only feadiWl^?. But the most*inportar>t part 

• * ' ' — 4 ■ • ' •» * 

of Wednesday for me Was looking at the cov»r and reading the last page in the 

next book in the sjefTe^^ In t^y's reading jargon, this was perhaps my pre^ 

. 1 ;( ; - " . -. . 

reading exercise without'the workbook pages! . « . /* . ^• 

TKursday nights my father got, paid and our ritual- was to go downtown, cash ' 

1 ' * ' 

the c»)feck, pay som^^ills, and finally I'd lead,him tf> Woolworth's. ,^ur game was 

aVways the same. "There'^ a really good book. over here. Dad.". 

"Haven't you read all of^-tHose yet?" he'd say. 

* *• 

"No, I've got 18 more to go!" This was always said wi4h excess exuberance 
anjl a.tonScious attemjj^'To open BQf eyes wide' find not blink. Was there eve^ a- • 
father who could resi^ Wh intellectual curiosity Vn a -son? \ 

"All .right -^-t/jd sa^. "Just remeraber, young man, money doesn^t grow on 
trees.'*- I heard^tffat message of money and trees through* eve r5' book In the Tom . 
Swift series. - ^ 



' Once we got home, the book had to' be hidden, espe^ly from my mother -who 

• • • 

came home from~her own j'ob about 9 p.m. You see, she ca^ed-,her pay check on, 
Friday nights and if she knew^hat rny father had bought a book for me on ♦ 
Thursday night, I^d never get her to buy me one on Friday. We had our own Friday 
night ritual similar to the one I went through on Thursday. The' only dvf^e^hce 
was that I had her buy me a mystery series that chronicled the adventures of 

» 

one Tom Quest. \Vi true, .1 managed two series at one time. Saturdays I ^nt' 

on the tell tale scar adventures of Tom Quest ^nd Sundays were for Tom Swift. 

It never dawned on me that when I placed my two newly read books on the shelf 

next to the others that- my parents might be wise enough to see my collection 

^growing ty two books per week instead qf one. 

I • • • . ' 

I loved that tine in m^f reading life and while I'm not terribjly^proud of 

conning ny pa'rents (if indeed that's what I did), I am prp*id' that I conned them 

frTc • » ' 5 
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v. ^ Vout Of ..iney fof.book^jn*^^ ftoops. dgarettes.Snd Davy Crockett 

A literary crj^lcJ^Us re^aditfg recently best describes ^o** I 
. felt about'this tMconscio«s Deltght stage y.en she says of her o**n series book ' 
•^.^ll^L!!^!!^ ^ '^n a comfdrtab>e' chair with a bag of tjard 



cahdy and getting up three years later. 



; . MX primary point in relating" this'stdiy is to get you to .^member the 
^ Unconscious Delight period in your o^rt^g life, secondl>. to realize th^t . 
; ■ as wich as sqae teachers and some librar>an; condew, -theU bixJls/ youngsters 

still read them with enjoyment and mal abandon/ And. third point in relating ^ 
• »y o«n experience with the series bopks is to bring us back to Shaun Cassidy. ' 
For a long time, thpse of us dealing with adolescent readers have'reaHzed 
^ -the Effects of media on what teenagers read. Quite simply, when a mbv^e such as 
GOipes. to |:own, paperback sales of that' book go up. One need only looic 
at Joanna Jlcl^nzr^'s "A Survey of Leisure Time Reading of Adolescents" found in 
the rApril- 1976 Arizona English Bulletin to note tbe inportance of the media bn . ' 
, adolescent reading interests. Of th^ 50 most popular books in grades 7-12. tffe 
top title IS the Excorcist . Nunfcer 2 is Go Ask Alice . Number 4 is Sybil . Npiber 
54s Brian's Sena. * Number 6 is The Godfather . Nun*er 7 is Sunshine . ^Wlmber IO * 
is Lisa; Bright aod Dark. In --fact, of the top 50 books, 36 of the'^vored books 
: are also fitrng seen in movie houses or on televisfdn. ' • 

KeeptTig this media influence in mind, I trust you^^jTl not be surprised when 
I tell you tha:t because' of Shaun Cassidy and the TV show, Nancy -Drew, and the ' 
Hardy ^ys ^t^rieT^oks are selling mor6 than ever and the reading audience has 
been extcnded^bothj/pward into the high school and downward into grades two and 
three. If.yoo hav«n*t noticed, {:heck*^your local bookstore. . Displays of the series 
books are higHlighted everywhere. In fact, while I'm not' sure what I want you to 

make of this comment, there is now available a series of Nancy Drew and Hardy ^ 
• ■ . • • ' - ■ ~ 

t Bo^s wrkbooks to gb with' the books themselves. , • 
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At this point I t^ought yi>u .might he interested in some facts and ft^'ures.- 

ey 1S73, years before the current lIFseri^^'had come on the ^ir, just the first 
^ ' • ■■ " • 'J . • . 

•-' boolc-in the Hardy Boys series. The Tower Treasure. , had sold more than 1,500,000 * 

' copies i>nc6 it first appeared'in 1926. -In fact, an 197S alone, still before the 

Current TV show. Hardy Boys books. %old 1,670,000 copies iq that-one year.^ It is' 

estiBiated that before the new TV series bega/i, the total number of Hancy Drew 
. books sold was around 60>,Billion. copies^^-Add to that the popularity of the TV 

series today and you judge for yourself how many of^tbe books are being purchasejl, 

b<frrowed, and read by American youngsters. J 
• ■ ■ ~" ' ' i 

Now then, if you Will grant nfe the fact^that- these series books continue to 
. * . •* . - ' 

be read by students, I canj^gln to tackle the secdnd half of my topic. That js. 

how can we use these b<»ks and build on this obvious reading Interest in our, 

. •classroom? The first suggestion I feel compfelled to make is that if you teacii 

in- an elementary or junior high classroom where many of the students are actually 

'Invo^d in the Unconscious Delight stage of reading these books,' then let them 

read. J'ro sure that part of my love affair with the series books centered around 

the fun of reading, completing a book, §nd never be In^g asked' to answer con^re- 

hension questions^ or fill in a book reporf form that ended wi'th-.twt all |mportant 

question*: Would ^ou recommend this book to ,a friend?_ Certainly I knen^other • 

people my age were reading the books but in that delicious solitude of t|le baJP^ 

bedroom orj Saturday afternoons, I secretly knew that oilly I could be as/cleveH* 

\ - • " / ■ 

. . as resourceful,, as courageous as Tom Swfft, Tom Quest-, or Frank and Joe/ Hardy. 

I'm quite sure that if I Wad to answer a 25 item fill in the bla^k test that began 

with what color was the Hardy boys' fathei^^'s hair, the total delight Jf reading 

those books would have been lost. •. - ^ * ' / 

^ The classroom uses I am suggesting are designed for ^hose adolescent readers ^ 

mo hive left the ^tage of avid series book readiftg-. In most adolescent reading 

interest inventories, ypun'gsters stop mentioning these JbboRs at^he lend of tttfe. 

seventh grade. Therefore, let's consider use or the s^ies books ii the, high 

ERIC r ' ■ . 7 ' . • • 
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school, t • • -. , . 

Anyone vjho^fras ever attempted. a unit, cm children's VTterature In 'the high 
.. school knows that students enjdy looking back it*fel»t thet read ,in childhood 'and 
V they take sertoyply the job of'c«*iticany appraising these books.: Perhaps the 
best^wayto begin with the series books is to give^the oldei^idoles cents a chance • 
to reflection their* reading life to date. Have they gone through what profesifonals 
have labelled the Unconscious Delight stage? "if so, what w^s read? Where? When? 
When^the series bobks are meritipned, some questions about what elements particularly 
attracted them to that set-of feooks seem appropriate. This recollection can .be 
followed with a -one paragraph assignment jn which the youngster-is to describe what 
J)e_ thinks;, the. author of bis' one "time favorite series v>€ like. How old, is he or • ' 
' she?^' Where dpes the author live? - Any children? 'Speculate on hobbi-es," type of 
house, type of pet. Most adolescents recall t+>e golden names of those revered 
'authors: CarolVn Keene, Laura Lee Hope, Victor Appleton, and Frahklin W. Dixon.. 

Once these fictional author profiles have' "been shared, thk research* begins. "^^^ 
Bo&ks-like Something About the Author reveal to students' that the names of Hope, 
-Oixan,, Appleton, and Keene and so Rjany more are just that, names and not real 
peopTe. Quickly they discover that those revered names were'^piade up by someone 
-named Edward Stratemeyer. Jhey learn that there never w>s an 'F.W. Dixon or a 
Laura Ce^ope ihd Jhat fwrthermoije, many pf the books.'in a series were written 
. by diff^erent people and that (bitter as the pill i\ to swallow) some male writers • 
. actually wrote some of the Nancy Drew book^. 

■ Further research intp the life of Edward Stratemeyer reveals to students 
some.thing Stratemeyer called his Literary Syndicate^ Essentially Stratemeyer 
Tfound that he had many ideas for series books >ut not enough time to write each 
^dventure in ft? entirety. So he developed his fiction factory, ^hen students 
reach this point, teachers may want to bring Leslie McFarlaife's autobiography 
' to their. attention. Ghost of the Hardy iio^ is. In part, one man's re'colTection 
of what Is was like to work for the Stratemeyer, Syndicate. Since it was 1^26 
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and'^McFanlane wa^ a struggling newspaper reporter, he decided to answer an ad in 

the .Editor and Publisher trade journal tn the hopes of supplementing his rneager 

income. The simile ad read: , * # 

EXPERIENCtO FICTION WRITER, WANTED 

T» WORK FROM A\ ' , 
PUBLISHER'S OUTLINES ' ' 

^ short time later, McFarlane received letter from Stratemeyer along wit^ 

an outline Of a series book. It was McFarlane's job try h.is hand at writing, 

or rather filling in, some of the chapters in the book. This is the outline 

McFarlane received. ^ - 

CHAP. 1 - Dave and Beb cruising off LcJng Island in launch 
Amos rqns into fog - mention first- and second volumes of ^ 
sferies - engine falls - Ting :reminds Bob of adventures on 
Volcano Island^- mention other volumes - boys discuss Lem 
and Bart Hanksfs, believed dead - sound of foghorn is heard - ^ • 
. . ocean line^ looms out of fog - collision seems inevitable. 
CHAP: Z - Ship veers off in nick qf time - boys% hear 
warning bell .and'see lighttiouse - fi* Ingtne - almost pile 
up on dangerotis reef - nighty and darkiiess - searchlight sud- 
denly reveals mass, of wreckage deacKahead - lauch crashes 
' into wreckage and catches fire - boys dive into' water - boat 
\ blows^up - Dave looks for Bob. (McFarlane, p, 22) 

McFarlane filled in the siinple chapter, passed the test, and wrote the firs^ 

of the Hardy Boys "books in 1926 under the Stratem^er Syndicate name of 

Franklin Dixon. ^Stratemeyer obvipusly liked the work of this, new writer be-: 

cause after submitting the completed^manuscript of The Tower Treasure , 

McFarlane received aa envelope with outlines f^r two more Hardy Boys books. The 

envelope from Stratemeyer did not just contain outlines. 

Theresas also a letter ,^ a check and a document that looke'd 

vaguely legaT. The document, a contract, was very * 

simple - it covered everything. It was a release form 

absolving me of any rights* to any volumes already written . , 

or any that might be wri tten 'in the future .for the * * 

Stratemeyer Syndicate. It covered the plots, the titles, 

the Roy Roclfwod name, the name of Jranklin Oixon and 

the manuscripts, forever and ever. TurtherjOre, it included 

a promise that I woul^ never uhder any circumstances 

difulge to anyone the fgct that I had ever written a Dave 

Fearless book or a Hardy Boys book under any title or pen 

name to' Anyone, 
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The peoalty for such a revelation wasn't spelled out. I-. " , 

. assume(J that it had something to do with boiling in oil. 
- J had -no hesitation in signing this document. As a matter 
of fact, I had been doing a little thinking about the 
matter. The release saved me- the trouble of asking x 
' Stratemeyer to do tn^a similar favor. No- sworn affidavits - \ 
mere.ly his signature to a promise that he would never tell ' \ 
• -s anyone I ever wrote books for him. (McFarlane, p. 72). 

Both teachers and students are -interested to find out that the check/rtcFarlant 
received for writing The Tower - Treasure (remember a book that has sold over 
1,500,000 copies) was in the amouat of'JlOO. ' ; 

When students find that Edward Stratemeyer died in 1930', questions start tt) 
come up about whether or not the books continue to be written, and if so, by 
whom? Yodng researchers seem delighted when th6y uncover the fact that 
Strateme/er's daughter, Harriet Adams* took over afier her father'^ death and 
continues to revise and author Nancy Drew Books*. Mr§. Wdams is now 83. 
.Teacherf may want to.point oot to students an interesting article t^iat considers 
both the inner workings of the Syndicate tpday as well as the changes that h^ve" 
taken place in the revised versions of the. books.' Th^ articlejs Ed ZuckermSn's 
"The. Great Hardy Boys' Whodunit" in the September. 9^ 197^ nsue of ftg^Iinq Sitone.' 

Zuckerman's article points-Vo another dirl^ion classroonll:eacKers car^tal^ 
with the series books*. A comparison of the early Nancy Drew books and Uxe%emr 
revised books brings to fhft-/orefront discussions about sexism, stereotyp^, ' 
and racism. Here is just one example from an early Nancy Urew book * 

^We'lt do the best we can for you. Miss,' came the not%o 
comforting response. 'But right now we have only one Servant 
on hand - a colored woman, ' . 

'Send her out this afternoon , ' Nancy ordered in despair , * , C 

■*! imist have someone imnediately. ' 

As she*opened the door her heart sanic within her? ' It was - 
• - 'indeed the colored woman sent by tiie employment agency*, but 
a more unlikely housekeeper Nancy had never seen. Sh? was 
dirty and slovenly in appearance and had an unpleasant way 
pf shuffling her feet when she walked. ^ 

If there are those students who are especially intrigued with looking at the 

series books f^rom a feminist viewpoint, teachers would be well advirtd tO' ' ' ' 

•. 1-0 
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recoiTine^obbi.Mas*n'| The Girl $1^t < »> A Feminist Guide in which the author - 
; attempts to vie** the influence that Nancy Drew, Cherry Ames, and others have had 
on molding millions of female lives. , ' • ' 

On a lighter 'note, and' yet' while still ."comparing jfld and nev^ versions ofNjie 
W^s. you anight want to revive the 1950,'$»ph6i}omenori of. torn Sy/ift^es in y^r . • 
classroom. Do you remember. "Please pass the suga^-." Tom said swetlyi If you . 
need help jarring your memory of Tom Swi|ties*. look, of. the old sarie^ . 

books and get a copy of AJvin Schwart?' tfitcracks .bokes .and Jests from Americarr 

; '■ ""^ ~ " • - . 

Folklore. (Jfou* 11 find^ more examples the Ifices of: • • ' , • ' 

"I'll have four'hot. dogs," satti Tom frankly. " ' - ' 

"Jin h^ave two sodaS," said "Tom cciesi'ns.ly. 

"Whoops: I've dropped the^gs," Tom craClced. (Schwartz, pp. 5n-§5;) 
' ^ There are m^ny lessons to be found a stpdy of these series, boqks. Lessons 
about stilted dialogue-, one dimensional Chtfracterllation, and formula writinq Afe 
- a^l^ possibilities. It doesn't-take the average .hr#h school student long to catch 
the ><^rmuia of an exciting op^jng Chapter with a link to a previous ^vcWume and ; 
a final, chapter with promises of things to come in ^ future volume arid tn between 
a series of (j^apters that each end with- ell ffhanger actldn.proddii^g the reader ' 

• into the next chapter to find out what happened. • 

• ' ■ . • \ ■ ' ' ■ ' ' 

While many high school students enjW the series book activities discussed - 

• ^ »-/=^ ' 

so far, l^hink teachers.;jnd students derive even greater^enjoyment when tjiey^go 

\ bacjc further in their 'research to the days of the -dimeWel .^^ If yo|will take 

one fin^l excursion with me,' let's return to ^ thrilling dj^ys of yesteryear -and 

enter. the eca of Nick Carter, Dea<lwood Dick, and Rattlesnake 'Ned* .What ^a. begin ' 

^ t9 do in^his strand of the stn'es boblTiSfrisXto^a batk and explof^ the histqry 



'of tne seHes books and/ the hi.story of^adolesWnt literature' Use If;' 

In an attempt to- gtv? students^ a fgeling fo1»^at children were supposed to 
' be reaai^rifl.in the early 1800*,s. I usually ask that they^read one of Jacob AbboU's 
Roljo books. These ^84Volumes chroniclr^ the. adventures 6f a l^ew England farm 
boy as hp tours the world with his Uncle George. Students ar« at once surprised 
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- , . , ■ \' ■ ' - 

changed and at the same time are appalled 

zing of much of this early literature and s<^ 

g thjngs that adolescents might have read in the' 

19th c|'nt.upy.. The ^l^terature they find ts. the literature of the dijoe novel tradftion, 

rlofessionals' dealing With j^dolescents today know, that- action in 9 book or. 

story is of primary importance. The sdme was true for youngsters in the-1860's. 

. The diine^5iav6Qi began as an extension of the westward- movement 'in the United States. 

Whtcr? began to see tKe goldmine' of adventures , tied 'up with frontier life. Irv , ' 

' ./^ • ^ S • , /' V ^ 

I860, the publishing house of^eadTe and' Adams published a paperback novel for 

, . ^ . ' ^ • * 

a-dime. It wa^ entitled Walaeska: Theilndian Wife of the White^ Hunter > .Thij . ^ 

. set .the stage for hundreds of actiorf packed adventure stories. The books filled 

^. a need for entertainment at a cheap ppce and while, the early dinft novels* were 

)t written for an -adolescent market, it does not surprise adolescents to learn 

lat this is What teenagers were reading at the. time, when their parents were 

conscientiously buying them Rotlo books- and Bible stortes. Students soon see 

tpe beginnings of the current -series tjooks format when they discover that the, ^ 

^best selling of the dime novels^ were continiifed series that followed the adventures 

.of one character from one ^ok* to Another. ^ ' ' ' 

High sQh6oVstudents wha critically read tfte old dime novels have, little^ 

• choice but to' tome away from this, reading experience with a greater appreciation * 

V . for. the skills of move talented -writers. For d\e most part^ diife noveVs were - 
^ ' ' ^ • • " ~ * . . •-''J 

poorly written. An^ appreciation of more subtle characterization can be gained. . ^ 

when c0ftt|}4red with the s.imple dfme novel characterization exemplified by^tWs* 

^ f - • • • . , ^ ■ , . • • . • • » 

excergt: ' - - * . ; ' . - , 

i>i]^s. ftpg^rs was a man/hpnest and upright- After the fashion 
1^ of Hhe 0;j)ntiersinqn. He was^ frrave^ and had shot two or k ' ^ 

^ ' ^ three iirorawl§, but he was not ♦regarded as quarrelsome. , 
, ^ (»tye;p^. 203)-.: . • . / 

Many students hive not coniider^a the diffet^hces, between we.ll written and poorly * 

written dialogue until they are'iisked to cDrn)are some of the dime novel dialogue 
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^n*Uh xonver^Hf ens- in other books," Students eh^oy searching* through the dime 

DO»e\ for examples of <lialogue the like of this: 

. . . i" , 'Are' you hurt?' " ,. • ' • ? - ' " 

' 'Whd?^ 

' • * ' 'Yeu.' ■ • . 

. . ' • '. 'Me?' 

. • . . - **Yes.' 

'No.' 
'Oh!' 



^ye, p. 



Critical high school- readers find the p6orVl?ntteh, inflated, dime novel 

.dialogue a source^-^stant. hOrooru^ 'if it's dramatie^?eaaing of p^st^ ar^. 

.looking for in your classroom, you'll find plenty_of tongue-in-cheek Sir Laurence 

Oliviers ready to read Bandit Burling Sharif's dying conversation with Scoot Tracy. 

•Who fired? Who killed me?' cried the dying ma^.' Oh, God. ^ 
It's too late!' ' . ^ ^ - 

. 'Aye-, tog late,' cried HarqMj Tracy. 'I fired the bullet which 
foundiyflur life and I shall never forget the -deed: '. 
'.Oh had I but orie'minute more: ' groaned the dying wretch, 
but he .did not. <«• ' ^ - . • , • 

Not oqe present. but felt as T^peFppir fted, that BurMng Sharp 
, had , met a. just doom. .{Nye j p. 204) . " . . 1-. 

In addition to frontiersmen and banditi^ th^ dime novel tradition is neb" 

ia (tetective and mystery stOri^s. Tha^ 1500 jtitles >n. the^ Nick' Carter series 

poinf to the poBularity of this crime' fighter. Do xou asU what manner of m^n-.' 

was this great detecfiv^ LetJ^Auote from one of ttie Nick CarteV books. 

' . ' • • .V ' • • . 

Giants were like Children in his grasp*, He'^couldifeH an ox 
with -one Alow of his smalT, compact -fist.' Old Sim Carter 
had- made The physical development of his son one of the studies 
of his life. Onl^ one of Jhe 'Studies, however. Young Nick*s 
mind wa« stored with knowledge - kjowledae^ of -« peculiar sort. 
His grey eye had, 11ke>an 'Indian's , beeft trained-to take in 
minutest details fnesh fotsuse^ His rich full voice could run 
the gamut of sounds ,• from' an old woman's broken, querulous ' ~^ 

squeak to thg^eep. hoarse notes of .4 burly ruffiao. And his 
' . handsome fateVouTf; in an iu^nt, be distorted' <nto any one * 
Ota hundrfed- types of unrecofgrRable ugliness. He was the 
Bftter of/disguise and could so transforfc himself so that 
- even old /Sim coul/1 not recbgn.jie him\ And his intellect, ' 
: naturally keen as a razor blade, had been incredibV sharpened 

bv the Judicious cultivation of the astute old man » (Nye. ^ 
pf 208-209) • I ^ ^ V ' ' : 

'Students are anxious , to ^update this' hero by describing a character they are mOre- 
familiar with - a character who .iS " faster, than a speedino bullet, more powerful 
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.-^^^^^an I \ocoinotive.^ able ta leap tall, buildings 4t ^ single bound and'who. * . 
^ described ?s ClarkHCent. er mild mannered reporter for' a great metropolitan " 
• newspaper fights a never ending battle for truth., just ice ./and the /taeticafl way." 
Thi^ dime noveJ/iiQiiw: book- connection is cCrtaiBly an exciting ^jne to consider 
but ofhe outside th^ confifnes of this parti culVr^nit. ' < . *. ' - 

^y^ciably- during stii^^st^e^rch into.-the dime novels-, someone discovers 
^ that while the- dime novels Wfere being read by Adolescents, publishing houses 
^ . were begiuning to chum out booJ?§ specifically for a Juvenile market. The di^- 
covery brings us faa^^ to face with the king of juvenile fiction in the later half 
of the 1800's - Hocitio Alger. • •. • 

Ourin9>is lifetime. Alger authored over 120 boojcs. If nothing else, that' 
neans that there are enough Alger books around that everyone..^ class gets 
to read one." These rags to riches stories allow a teacher to biding alive that 
period of American history in which the ATger" books are sel-AdpTeTcents'^n 
indoctrinated into today's' world of competition and cynic^sm^are happy to point 
' put the loopholes in tHe r^gs to riches Alger plots that take the poor i,ttt hones^ 
boy from poverty, to great wealth. As students read Wort and Win or Dare • 

0** Sink or Swtm or St^^ H seems to. me that it's tfh-teacher's-^ 

.responsibility. to give- the adolescents a feeling for the Alger times.* Mjllionares 
were mdde>vemight. Indefed. this was\he era of Guggenheim. Carnegie, and , 
Vanderbilt.- ^ ' . ' ' 

I » 

^ Certainly .these books werfe a product of the times in which they were writtertV 

and while it behooves Doth teacher and student to examine the Alger books, in this; 
historical light, the real modem day enjoyment comes when one considers*^ 
style and ?*rit4ng quality of .Alger, the prolific Harvard 'graduate, Jim ThatcKer 
is a typical Alger .character. 

'Is supper ready, mother?, I'm hungry* as a b?ar.' The speaker 

was a study boy of sixteen, wi^h'bright eyes ^nd a smiling. 
. sunburned face. His shirt Syl^ves yere rolled up. displaying 

a pair of muscular arms. HVs hands were brown and soiled with 
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^ labor. It was clear that he was Ho white handed young" 
aristocrat. His clothes alont. would have ihown that. They 
were -of course, diirable cloth, m^de without any' special re- 
gard forxthe prevailing fashion. / / 
Toil Th.at<^er, for that.Vas his name, /lad just core hore fro... 
the shoe factory. *»here he was /employed ten hours a day / • 
> pegging. shoes, for the lucrati^ sum of fifty cents a da/. 

. W may as well state-iiere he i^ the hero of my story andH ' 
hope "Oiat none of my readers /iii 11 think any the worse /6f 
.him for working 4n a Shoe shop. Tom, having n mothctf and . 
a little" sister. 'to support,, could not choose his eia^oyment.* 
. iNye, pp.' 63-64) . ' . '7 

- Contemporary students who read^d view so Wich that p sexually explltifijre 

• incredulous when they find that in all the jBllger "books. ythere is only one kiss and 

that- further, -when Alger d'id wnite a book about a . girl/ he had her fall in love 

. with a very respectable young roan. but before Alger wpte himseTf i-nto a dangeraQS* 

situation, he sent the young man off to Africa as a/missionary for thirteen years! 

There are two fiftal points r<^ like to make on Alger. Students find him 
' . - . ■ V * / , 

an interesting Character and often someone will i^ad a biograp*»y of 'this man. I 

^recommend such a step f or^ teacherjs and students. ' His life is one filled w-ith 

incredible saddnes's and twtsts of fate. similar Lb the. plot lines in his own 

books. Reading his biography allows both the Aian behind the books and the his-^ 

torical background of the tips to come. al1va( Secondly, a study of Alger brings . 

^ I ■ * 

the wheel full circle and connects us once ^ain with Nancy Drew'and the Mardy 

* Boys .. . • * K 

The connection that ties Horajio Alger 
. is Edward Stratemeyer. . Stratemeyer had to 

^ writing from someone and one of those teadiers was Alger himself. In fact, when 
^ Alger died, Stratemeyer "completed from noteTTRnast eleven to eighteen Alger 
^^^books." (Oonelson, 1977). This Alger/Stratemeyer connection seems to be a 
classic case of the Student learning from the teacher and then becoming far more 
successful than^the teacher. 

^ .The topic of success brings ne back to Shaun Cassidy; Little does this ' 
\ ' . • f 

fuperstar know that much of his 'success he owes to .the likes of, Bandit Burling 

Sharp, Hick. Carter, Oe^dWood Dick, Rattlesnake Ned, Horatio Al^r, Edward Stratemeyer, 



and the current series books together 
learn his trade of juvenile series 
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and Manfjet Miuk, Atl of the^e real or fictitious people played a major part 
.t4^thi creation of.N^ncy Orfew and the^Hardy Boys. . In turn, these series books 
have.provided many readers with hours and weeks' of thoroughly enjoyable reading, 
For «any readers, this ^Unconscious Delight JtageoiF series book" reading taught 
youngsters tha-most important lesson of all-^-there's something exciting to Be 
found between the Covers of a book, ^ert^ps all df us owe' these series books 
and authors a Jebt? of gratitude.. 
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